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HUGE protests 
are growing 
against the 
French govern- 
ments plans to 
resume nuclear 
testing in the 
South Pacific. 


In Papeete, capital of 
French Polynesia, thou- 
sands took to the streets 
in protest. 

In Australia, 40,000 
people took to the streets 
on Hiroshima Day to 
voice their anger. 

The rally in Mel- 
bourne was addressed by 
the President of the Aus- 
tralian Congress of 
Trade Unions. 

An armada of peace 
boats have also gathered 
close to the testing site 
at Mururoa including the 
Greenpeace ship Rain- 


JOW 


bow warrior 2. 

The French govern- 
ment have deployed 10 
warships to try and keep 
the protesters at bay. In 
the past they have shown 
that they are willing to 
use force to ensure their 
tests go ahead. 


Killing 


Ten years ago, French 
secret service agents 
were responsible for 
blowing up Rainbow 
Warrior 1, killing a crew 
member, Fernando 
Pereira. 

It is vital that the 
French government is 
defeated on this issue. If 
they get away with test- 
ing their nuclear bombs 
other governments will 
follow. 

China has already 
conducted nuclear tests 


and now the US Gener- 
als are clamouring to get 
in on the act. 

Only workers action 
will stop a new nuclear 
weapons race starting all 
over again. 

The South Pacific 
Congress of Trade Un- 
ions have called for a 
worldwide ban on 
French products. 

Already Australian 
dockers have started a 
ban on some French 
products. 

If the French govem- 
ment persists with these 
tests the Irish Congress 
of Trade Unions should 
join the international 
movement to stop a new 
arms race. It should in- 
struct its members not to 
handle French goods un- 
til the threat to the peo- 
ple of the South Pacific 
is dropped. 


FAUC WU SULIALID! WURKREH 


1992 than in 1983. 

industrial workers’ 
wages only rose 1 per 
cent in 1994 while the 
cost of living went up 2.4 
per cent. Middle manag- 
ers’ pay increased by 2.7 
per cent. 

Compared to the 
bosses’ pay rises espe- 
cially, these figures are 
peanuts. Allied Irish Bank 
(AIB) directors’ pay and 
perks rose by more than 
a third—35 per cent in 
Wy one year. 

t Cement Roadstone 
Holdings, chief executive 
Don Godson’s pay rock- 
eted by 40 per cent. 

Godson now earns 
£532.000 a year, just 
over £10,000 a week. 

The Joint Labour 
Committee has just ruled 
that shop assistants and 
clerical workers need 
only 3p paid £90 a week 
in their first year. 


Earn less 


Pay rises should be 
£10 to £15 a year, it 
said—leaving you with a 
measly £163.50 after 
seven years! 

It also set rates of pay 
for young people who 
work in Supermarkets 
and shops. 

They start at £1.61 an 
hour for 15 to 16-year 
olds and rise to £1.76 
for those aged 16 to17 
and £2.13 for over-18s. 

Industrial workers’ av- 
erage pay was £264.42 
per week. 

But this figure hides 
the fact that women 
workers still earn less 
than two thirds of men’s 
wages: £190.05 a week 
compared to £304.06. 


Rotten 
deal for 
Irish 

workers 


IRISH WORKERS are still getting rotten 
pay and holiday deals while bosses take 
huge pay rises, latest statistics have 
shown. We also worked longer hours in 


Meanwhile, statis- 
tics from Income Data 
Services have shown 
that Irish workers get 
less holidays than 
workers in any other 
European country. 

By law, Irish bosses 
need only give three 
weeks’ paid holidays and 
workers receive four 
weeks on average. 

But even workers in 
Tory Britain get more, 
four to five weeks—with- 
out any legal minimum. 

German workers’ holi- 
days average six weeks, 
twice the three weeks 
bottom line in German 
labour law. 


Lobbying 


Yet small Irish firms 
are still lobbying the gov- 
ernment to stop an act 
enshrining a four-weeks 
minimum in Irish law. 

As if all that was not 
enough, we’ve lately 
spent more time at 
work than in the early 
80s. 

In 1992 an Irish worker 
spent 40.4 hours on the 
job, up from 40.2 in 
1983 


Only British workers’ 
hours have increased 
more dramatically over 
that period, from 42.3 
hours to 43.4 hours. 
Elsewhere the working 
week had shortened. 

The bosses’ fat sala- 
ries should put paid to 
any argument that we 
need to tighten our belts. 

And with 300,000 on 
the dole we've got all the 
more reason to say ‘no’ 
next time they ask us to 
stay behind alittle longer. 
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THIS IS Belfast man 
Thomas Toner who 
had his face shat- 
tered by an RUC 
plastic bullet on the 
Lower Ormeau 
Road last month. 

Over 200 protesters had 
sat down to stop a loyal- 
ist parade on 12 August 
when the RUC moved in. 

Thomas described how 
he was shot: 

“I felt someone pull me 
on the shoulder and tell 
me to move and I turned 
my head and that was 
when I was hit.” 

The RUC man said 
“You're all Fenian bas- 
tards!” as he pulled the 
trigger. 


Smashed 


Thomas’ face was split 
open, his cheekbone 
smashed in five places. 

He received more than 
60 stitches, lost a lot of 
teeth and has had two per- 
manent steel plates inserted 
in his face. 

Other people were 
dragged away from the 
demo by their hair. 

The Assistant Chief 
Constable for Belfast had 
the nerve to say his offic- 
ers had acted with “com- 
mendable restraint”. 


Shouts of “SS-RUC!” 


in the plant. 


rail. 


The potentially lethal 
chemical, ammonia, is 
brought to the factory by 


Is mediation possible? 


BELFAST Sinn Fein Councillor 
Alex Maskey and Derry’s SDLP 
Mayor John Kerr have both sug- 
gested setting up a mediation 
service to discuss the re-routing 
of sectarian marches. : 

But could an ‘impartial body’ medi- 
ate a compromise when faced with 
potential confrontations? To start 
with, mediation suggests that both 
sides have equal rights. 

But there can be no mediation be- 
tween those who want to trample on 
other people’s rights and those who 
simply want to go about their daily 
business. 

Mediation isn’t possible because 
Orangemen, or Apprentice Boys have 
no reason other than naked bigotry 
to march through or around Catholic 


were also heard at the 
15,000-strong anti-intern- 
ment march in Belfast the 
following day. 

Scuffles broke out be- 
tween the RUC and some 
of the marchers, many of 
whom carried posters say- 
ing ~Disband the RUC’. 

All this shows is that the 
RUC is the same sectarian 
force it has always been: 
93 per cent Protestant, 100 
per cent Loyalist as the 
posters put it. 

Dozens of enquiries 
have been held into RUC 


violence—nothing will workplace. 


Chemical risk at 
fertiliser plant 


MANAGEMENT at Irish 
Fertilizer Industries, at 
Marino Point near Cork, 
claim that the company’s 
safety standards “are 
among the highest in Eu- 


Last month a carriage 
came off the rails. 
_ itis a warning that a ma- 
jor accident could take 
place. 


Safety 


Workers are “not happy 
that the company is doing 
all it can about safety.” 

A fire occurred on May 
12th. 4 

One worker described it 
as “potentially very dan- 


But a recent accident has 
revealed that since May 
three fires have occurred 


ever come out of them. 

Nationalists are the 
RUC’s prime targets, peace 
process or not. 

But protestant workers 
also suffer from being kept 
separate from the people 
the RUC tries to contain in 
catholic ghettoes. 


Divided 
The RUC keeps the two 
communities apart on the 
streets, and this makes it 
easier for the bosses to 
keep them divided in the 


areas. X 
Most Protestant working class peo- 
ple have no truck with this kind of be- 
haviour. Indeed many of them see the 
Apprentice Boys and the Orange Or- 
der as outdated and irrelevant, 

What's needed is for the trade un- 
ion movement to organise a Day of 

Action against the rising tide of sec- 
tarianism, against continuing police 
brutality and for the release of politi- 
cal prisoners. 

hen tens of thousands of ordinary 
workers took to the streets against the 
atrocities on the Shankill Road and 
at Greysteel, the bigots were 
marginalised within their communi- 
ties and sectarian tensions were 
eased. These demonstrations also 
nad a effect in encouraging the cease- 

res. 


The outcome are measly 
wages for either group. 

It helps the Tories, too, to 
play off Catholics against 
Protestants and tell them 
that they'll have to fight 
over scarce resources for 
hospitals, schools or better 
housing. 

They want to make the 
sectarian divide part and 
parcel of the North through 
the Peace process. 

The RUC is their tool in 
this, and that’s why we 
have to get rid of them— 
the RUC as well as the 
bosses and the Tories. 


gerous”. 


Oil had gone on fire and 
had re-ignited after being 
put out. 

_ Other incidents threaten- 

Ing the safety of the 

workforce and local resi- 

dents include two ammo- 

a eons and the discov- 
of a scaffoldin 

on the rail track. opens 

It will be up to the unions 
to challenge the compla- 
cency of the IFI manage- 
ment and insist upon strict 
Safety procedures. 


Mental 
health 
care 

attacked 


THE government 

has proposed that 

companies like the 

VHI will only have 

to provide 

psychiatric cover 
for a minimum of 

40 days, compared 

to 180 days for 

general medical 
care. 

In addition, they will 
only be obliged to 
provide 40 days cover 
over a person’s lifetime 
for alcoholism and other 
addictions. 

These measures will 
only reinforce the stigma 
attached to mental 
illness by treating it less 
seriously than physical 
illness. The whole thing 
makes a mockery of the 
White Paper on mental 
health recently 

published by the 
government. 

The Paper aims to 
make committal into 
psychiatric hospitals 
more difficult. It will no 
longer be possible to 
detain people against 
their will because they 
are neglected or cruelly 
treated. 

But the White Paper 
fails to offer any real 
measures to tackle the 
problem of mental illness 
in society. It is becoming 
more difficult to get 
psychiatric treatment, 
but the White Paper 
makes no mention of 
providing more 
resources to ensure 
decent care for those 
who need it. 

But after all the 
government is part of 
the problem. Their 
attacks on jobs and 
living standards lead to 
unemployment, bad 
housing and poverty 
which are the real causes 


of high levels of mental 
illness. 


Poverty 
in Cork 


A SURVEY by gov- 
ernment sponsored 
GAMMA Lid. has re- 
vealed growing levels 
of poverty in Cork. 
Forty percent of peo- 
ple in the city are suf- 
fering from severe eco- 
nome Seprivation: 
some distric 
such as Ghurentiotad; 
unemployment is run- 
ning at 41 per cent. 
One in tive famities 
are of lone parents. 
Three quarters of the 
council accommoda- 
tion in Knocknaheeny is 
rented. h 
That figure compares 
only with Dubiin‘s Bally- 
mun and Ballyfermot. — 
However, not every- 
one is suffering equally, 
The survey also 
showed that 25 per ce 


could be considered al 
fluent. 
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One year after IRA ceasefire: 


what we think 
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A process that won't bring real peace 


WHEN THE IRA announced 
its ceasefire a year ago, it 
ushered in a mood of both 
celebration and confidence. 

Today, eace still means a lot for 
working c ass people. 

he housing estates of Belfast and 
Derry bore the brunt of the 25 year 
conflict—while the wealthy on North 
Antrim's ‘Gold Coast lived a life of 
calm and tranquillity. 

But the confidence in the peace 
Process has now started to fade. The 
recent marching season has shown 
that the ugly face of sectarianism has 
not changed. 

Orange marches are still allowed 
fantastic detours to take in Catholic 
areas. 

And the RUC take great pleasure 
rom protecting them. 

n an atmosphere of growing pov- 
erty and frustration, Runteds of neat 
ple have become involved in Catho- 
lic versus Protestant fights with neigh- 
bours being pushed out of areas and 
places of worship attacked. 

The main responsibility lies with the 

Tory government of John Major. They 
have not used the opportunity of the 
ceasefire to tackle any of the under- 
lying issues. 
_ On the anniversary of the cease- 
fire Patrick Mayhew could only an- 
nounce a return to a 50% remission 
for prisoners—a measure that existed 
at the height of the armed conflict up 
to 1988. 

The republicans argue that peace 


in the North will now only be saved if 
‘nationalist Ireland’ and the US Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton work together to drag 
worries into organising all-party 


Desperate 


So desperate are the republicans 
to cement their pan-nationalist alli- 
ance that they even invited the lead- 
ing FF politician, Mary O Rourke to 
the re-launch of their paper, An 


Divorce: Take on the 


SHOCK, Horror. “Divorced 
men are three times more 
likely to have car acci- 
dents”. This is one of the 
outlandish claims made by 
the Bishop of Cashel, Dr 
Clifford. 

He went on to argue that divor- 
cees are more likely to commit 
suicide, smoke, suffer depression 
and have children who leave 
school early. 

In fact think of any social ill, and 
divorce is to blame. 

It is like claiming that people 
who ride bicycles are likely to eat 
sweets, have divorces, and pick 
their noses. 


Pobhlacht. 

But it is nonsense. How could Bill 
Clinton who presides over a racist po- 
lice force which harasses black peo- 
ple have any interest in removing sec- 
tarianism? 

If all that Protestant workers see in 
the South was a rabid nationalist alli- 
ance led by Fianna Failers, they would 
be pushed even further into the arms 
of the Paisleyites. 

The thousands of Southern work- 
ers and students who have taken on 


Bishop Commiskey took up an- 
other bizarre line of argument. 

Unless some Dail politicians 
start speaking out for the bigots, 
armed right wing style militias 
conia be formed in parts of Ire- 
and. 


Blackmail 


In any other situation, the 
learned Bishop might find himself 
up on a charge of blackmail. 

This is just a taste of things to 
come. 

The Bishops and their support- 
ers in fringe right wing groups will 
try every lie and piece of black- 
mail to stop divorce in this coun- 


Fianna Fail and the Bishops in recent 
years offer the only real hope of unity 
on this island. 

A year after the ceasefire, it is be- 
coming clear that real peace will not 
be delivered from on high by right 
wing politicians. 


Struggles 


It has to be forged in the common 
struggles of working people from be- 
lo 


try. 
They have the cheek to de- 
nounce the state for spending a 
small amount of money on an in- 
formation campaign on the issue. 

But every Sunday they get a 

free platform to promote their own 
olitical views dressed up as 
homilles’—while the collection 
plates rattle away. 

Of course, it is by no means au- 
tomatic that the divorce referen- 
dum will be passed. 

The Bishops will try to repeat 
the experience of 1987 by turning 
the bitterness against the govern- 
ment into a No vote. 

What is needed is a clear open 
campaign that stands up for peo- 


Here the Irish Congress of Trade 
Unions has a vital role to play. 

At this year’s conference they 
passed a resolution calling for the 
release of political prisoners. 

They are also on record as support- 
ing civil liberties. k 

At a time when there is growing 
worries about the long term prospects 
for peace, the ICTU should be calling 
a massive demonstration to oppose 
sectarianism and the continuing re- 
pression in the North. 


h 


ple’s right to decide what they 
want to do with their own relation- 


ships. 
Concern 


That campaign should be Inde- 
pendent of this rotten govern- 


ment. f 

Where they try to hide behind 
mealy mouthed apologies and 
treat divorce as if it was an act of 
shame, socialists will stand up 
pil: for divorce as a democratic 
right. 

Aha we will take the argument 
to the Bishops by pointing to the 
Casey and Smyth cases to show 
how little concern they have 
about children’s rights. 


Water charges: 


Stop the disconnect 


PEOPLE around 
the country are cur- 
rently receiving let- 
ters warning of 
court action if they 
don’t pay their wa- 
ter charges. 

In Ballinteer in South 
Dublin a 72 year old 
widow was the first to get 
one of these warnings. 

The councils hope to 
break the non-payment 
campaign by picking off 
individuals, scaring them 


Chirac isolated over 
French bomb tests 


into paying up and break- 
ing the confidence of 
other non-payers. 

We should stand firm 
and make sure that they 
don’t succeed. 

Thousands of people 
have not paid. In South 
Dublin and Fingal for ex- 
ample there is a fifty per 
cent non-payment rate. 

In Cork city only 14 per 
cent of local authority ten- 
ants have paid—and large 
numbers have only paid 
small amounts of their 


FRANCE’s plans to resume nuclear 
tests can be stopped. The protests and 
trade union bans in Australia, New Zea- 
land and the South Pacific are having 


an effect. 


The French government withdrew its am- 
bassador from Australia. 


it cited union bans on 
mail to French consu- 
lates, boycotts on French 
ships and protests at the 
French embassy as rea- 
sons for its decision. 

Now the Belgian port 
of Ghent has cancelled 
the planned visit of a 
French naval vessel in 
protest at the tests. 

Even in France itself 
the influential newspaper 
Le Monde has called on 


President Chirac to back 
down on the tests saying 
that the isolation of 
France was too high a 
price to pay. 


Polled 


Sixty per cent of peo- 
ple polled in France op- 
pose the tests. 

There have been fur- 
ther demonstrations in 
Tahiti, one of the islands 


bills. 

Legal advice and repre- 
sentation is available from 
anti-water charges cam- 
paigns all around the coun- 


However, huge protests 
and demonstrations are the 
key to defeating the 
charges. 

This is a very sensitive 
issue for Democratic Left 
and Labour and we should 
show them our anger at 
their betrayals. 

Democratic Left prom- 
ised to abolish the charges 


yet they will now be re- 
sponsible for dragging peo- 
ple before the courts to get 
court orders to disconnect 
their water supply. 

Dick Spring as Minister 
for the Environment in 
1983 was responsible for 
the introduction of the law 
that allowed local authori- 
ties for the first time to 
charge for services pro- 
vided. 

In July Labour and 
Democratic Left did a U- 
turn in South Dublin 
County Council and 


STOP NUCLEAR TESTING 
Demonstration 
Tuesday 5th September 


6.30pm, French Embassy, 
35 Ailsbury Road, Dublin 


Called by Campaign Against Nuclear testing 


most likely to be affected 
if the bombs are ex- 
ploded. 

They know that French 
governments have lied in 


the past about the dan- 
gers involved. 

In 1965 President de 
Gaulle sent troops to 
Muraroa in the South Pa- 


E 


pledged to support water 
charges in retum for gain- 
ing control of the council. 

We need to let the gov- 
ernment and the council 
know loud and clear that we 
are not having this. 

Any appearance in court 
by a non-payer should be 
accompanied by big dem- 
onstrations. 


Protest 


Already the Cork anti- 
water charges committee 
organised a protest outside 


cific to con-1 
duct the first 
tests. 

The govern- 
ments of Poly- 
nesia were op- 
posed to them. 


De Gaulle assured 


them “not one particle of 
radioactivity will reach an 
inhabited island”. 

Two years later the 
French stopped printing 
health statistics for the is- 
landers. Eyewitnesses 
say the number of can- 
cers has gone up six or 
seven times. 

Huge cracks have ap- 
peared in the atoll, which 
sinks three quarters of an 
inch with each test. In 
1981 a storm carried ra- 


mn | 


ons 


the courthouse in Washing- 
ton St to defend non-payers 
whose cases were being 
heard. 

Council meetings should 
become a focus for protest 
especially when they are 
meeting to set the charge for 
next year. 

If disconnections are or- 
dered by the court we 
should follow the great ex- 
amples in Waterford in re- 
cent years when the local 
community mobilised to 
prevent scabs from switch- 
ing off the supply. 


Y dio- 
active 
waste off 
the island and into the 
South Pacific. 

Union action and dem- 
onstrations around the 
world can increase the 
unpopularity of the tests 
inside France itself and 
force Chirac to back 


own. 

That will be a blow to 
other nuclear powers like 
Britain and the US who 
are waiting in the wings 
to test their own deadly 
weapons. 


Sex 
education 


works— 
official 


KIDS WHO receive thor- 
ough sex education in 
school will use contra- 
ception properly, have 
fewer sexual partners 
and will start having sex 
later on in their teens. 

These results, from a new 
study in the British Medical 
Journal, prove that educat- 
ing kids is one of the best 
ways of preventing un- 
wanted teenage pregnancies 
as well as the risk of AIDS 
and other sexually transmit- 
ted diseases (STDs). 

The Exeter study, and 33 
others conducted in 
America, shows that kids 
who get sex education do not 
have sex earlier or more of- 
ten, contrary to what the 
church wants us to believe. 

But lessons have to be 
properly funded to get the 
message across. 

Classes in Exeter involved 
teachers, doctors, and sixth- 
formers who taught junior 
pupils between 13 and 15 
years. The sixth-formers had 
received 25 hours’ training 
before teaching the younger 
pupils. 

The programme cost £45 
per pupil. It paid off: young- 
sters on the 30-hour course 
were less than half (45 percent) 
as likely to have early sex. 

When they did sleep with 
someone they knew far more 
about contraception and sex 
in general than other local 
kids. 

But the Irish government 
continues to bend the knee 
to the bishops by stalling on 
the issue of sex education. 
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“People think 
that just be- 
cause you are a 


millionaire you stop hav- 
ing money worries, but 
that is not true. You still 
have to worry about 
where the next Rolex is 
coming from." 

Mel Edadison, millionaire, 
after winning another £1 
million in the British lottery 
last month. 


“The reality is 
stark, the mar- 
ket system is 


there and it works after a 
fashion ... There is no ac- 
ceptable alternative ... Ac- 
cepting all this means 
that one cannot logically 
be anti-business, anti- 
profits, anti-private enter- 
prise in general or on 
grounds of principle.” 

Dick Spring during the 
‘Which Way is Left?’ fin- 
deed!] talk at Tom Johnson 
Summer Schoo! 


Houses sold 
for care 


ELDERLY PEOPLE in 
the North are forced to sell 
their houses to pay for 
nursing home care. Every 
year more than 1,000 
homes are put on the 
market because the Tories’ 
Social Security rules say 
assets of more than £8,000 
have to be sacrificed to 
pay the bills. This also 
goes for savings which can 
be reduced to nothing to 
pay the £300 a week costs 
of nursing home care. 

The Tories also claim 
the right to investigate 
transactions going back 
over a period of years to 
see if a patient has sold 
their house or passed it on 
to sons or daughters. If 
they find that a house was 
passed on to avoid 
payment the government 
can recover the money 
from the patient. 


Back to nature 


an 


Joseph McCarroll 


ONE OF the leaders of 
the anti-divorce cam- 
paign, Joseph 
McCarroll of Family 
Solidarity, aired some 
of his views in the pa- 
pers this month. 

The man who wants to 
dictate to estranged couples 
that they shall never di- 
vorce has been separated 
from his wife for five years. 

He says that people be- 


come irresponsible through 
too much individual free- 
dom in modern society - tell 
that to people who try to 
feed their family on about 
£100 a week! 


Vicious 
Worse, he also launches 
into some of the most vi- 
cious attacks against gays 
that have been printed re- 
cently: “Homosexuality is 


a severe psychosexual dis- 
order. ; A 
“[Gays] want parity 0 
esteem. They want their 
lifestyles accepted as Mor- 
ally and socially accept- 
able. I think that’s going too 
far,” he says. 3 

“There are therapies 
available. Eventually real- 
ity will impose itself on 
people and they will see 
that this is not a natural way 
of living.” 


Workers under more 
stress—official 


SCIENTISTS at a 
conference In Co- 
penhagen reported 
that the latest stud- 
ies show stress is 
more of a problem 
for workers than It 
is for their bosses. 

Dr Tage Kristiansen 
said:“The stereotype 
of stress is the busi- 


nessman with a suit- 
case and mobile phone 
having lots of meetings 
and being under time 
pressure. 

But research shows 
that is not correct. 

Job stress and heart 


disease has the largest 
effect on the lower so- 
cial strata.” 


Attack 


The scientists said 
that executives had 


more control over their 
time than workers and 
so were at less risk of 
heart attacks. 
Workers on shifts 
are twice as likely to 
have heart attacks than 
those on normal hours. 


Pollution health 
scare in Shannon 


NEW TESTS on animals which died near 
the Aughinish alumina plant have shown 
extremely high levels of aluminium. 


One of the animals had 
790 parts per million 
(ppm) in its bones - alu- 
minium is seen as toxic 
from as little as 14 to 70 
ppm. 

The metal has been 
linked with mental illness 


in humans. 

Numerous foals and 
calves without eyes have 
already been born in the 
Shannon region around 
the plant. 

But so far no study has 
been started to see what 


effects it could have on lo- 
cal people. 


‘Scrubbers’ 


The factories near 
Askeaton, where the tests 
were taken, produce gases 
which make it easier for 
aluminium to enter tissue 
and bones. 

ESB Moneypoint, ESB 


Tarbert and the Aughinish 
alumina plant all release 
SO2 and NOx. 

Scientists say the ESB 
could install ‘scrubbers’ to 
reduce emissions and use 
a different type of fuel. 

However, this would 
cost the ESB around £200 
million and, as usual, 
profit comes first. 


THE whole system 
of justice is some- 
thing that workers 
have no control 
over. Judges, etc, 
are appointed by 
our rulers and this is 
always reflected in 
their decisions over 
our lives. 

Take the case of 
Evelyn Baird and 
Michael Morrison, 
whose children 
were killed in the 
Shankill Road 
bombing. They have 
been awarded 
£30,000 by the 
agreement of the so- 
licitors and the 
Northern ireland Of- 


of a life 


fice. 

Contrast this with 
the treatment of the 
relatives of the RUC | 
Chief Superintend- 
ents and secret po- 
lice who were killed 
in the helicopter 
crash on the Mull of 
Kintyre in late 1994. 
The government 
has waived It's own 
limit of £100,000 for 
each of the victims. 

This is called ‘ju- 
dicial equity’—how 
this class ridden so- 
ciety values it’s 
workers’ lives. 

JOE McCARROLL, 
ENNISKILLEN 


GOOD TO see the 
letter from the Irish 
Press workers in 
the last issue of So- 
cialist Worker. 

lam a member of the 
National Union of Jour- 
nalists (NUJ) and I'd 
like to say how sick the 
behaviour of so-called 
leftwingers in the coali- 
tion has made me and, 
I think, many other jour- 
nalists. 


Democratic Left 
leader Proinsias de 
Rossa, Minister of So- 
cial Welfare don't for- 
get, wrote to the Irish 
Times explaining that 
the Press journalists 
could not possibly be 


letters eee 
The price De Rossa snubs 


Press workers 


De Rossa: four letter 
words 


paid the dole because 
they were “in dispute” 
with the Press group. 


But he didn't leave it 


there. 


7 a ue alterna- 
ive Bastille Day pa 
at the posh Bevel 
Hotel he told one of the 
Press journalists to go 
and sell the strike pa- 
per, the XPress, else- 
where. 


To “fuck off” as an 
eyewitness put it. 


The reason? The 
XPress seller, Sean 
Purceli, was shouting 
“A free lunch but no 
dole!" 


Obviously didn’t go 
down well with the 
Batille Day 'revolution- 
aries’ inside. 

JENNY, DUBLIN 


Films 


and 


the feel- 
good factor 


by EAMONN McCANN 


Brando: Ballycotton fiasco 


SOME OF the reac- 
tion last month to the 
collapse of the 
Marton Brando movie 
“Divine Rapture”, 
which was being 
filmed in Ballycotion, 
Co. Cork, tells us a 
great deal about the 
dream-world in 
which many “cul- 
tural” commentators 
live and where they 
would dearly like the 
rest of us to join 
them. 

The saga of the pro- 
ducers’ search for finan- 
cial backing as shooting 
was stopped, re-started 
and then stopped again, 
was reported in fasci- 
nated detail as media 
folk metaphorically held 
their breath and hoped 
against hope that all 
would be well. 


Postal Order 


When the postal order 
from LA finally failed to 
come through and the 
actors and technicians 
upped stakes and 
headed for the (Holly- 
wood) hills in a convoy of 
stretch limos and articu- 
lated trucks, it was re- 
ported as near enough a 
national tragedy. 


This had to do with the 
way the movie industry 
and showbiz generally, 
had been presented as 
symbolic of Ireland being 
a real Cool location these 
days, and with a bright 
future beckoning. 

Maybe there was fear 
and loathing in Tallaght at 
the jobs losses in 
Packard, apprehension 
throughout the public 
sector about plans for 
deep cut backs, near de- 
spain in the inner city 
about poverty and hard 
drugs etc. and so on, 


But what the hell, 
Johnny Depp was 
partying at the POD, Sir 
Andrew Lloyd Webber 
had bought a castle down 
the country, there'd been 
sightings of Michelle 
Pfeiffer in Inchicore, Mel 


Gibson and Michael D. 
were reciting poetry to 
one another and there 
were two Rolling Stones 
and a thin model in 
Mulligans the other week 
drinking pints to beat the 
band. 

Sure it’s a grand wee 
country every time. 

Of course the film in- 
dustry is an important 
one and the positive as- 
pests of film-making in 
reland shouldn't be dis- 
missed. The commercial 
life of particular areas can 
be temporarily boosted. 
Hotel and catering work- 
ers can benefit. 

Short-term jobs can be 
created for a relatively 
small number of talented 
people who might other- 
wise find no outlet for 
their creativity. It goes 
without saying all this is 
positive. 

But the hype about 
made-in-lreland movies 
has been out of all pro- 
pouton to these actual 

enefits and can accu- 
rately be seen as an arti- 
ficial effort to generalise 
a “feel-good factor” about 
life in Ireland which has 
very little to do with how 
hundreds of thousands of 
Irish people experience 
life in the real world. 

When we go to the 
movies we suspend our 
disbelief and enter into a 
fantasy world. 

But there is an air of 
unreality too about the 
movie business itself, 
with its stars and as- 
Sorted celebrities de- 
picted as living out a fan- 
tasy life which we are in- 
vited to gape at in awe 
and dream of emulating. 
In this sense, the busi- 
ness itself is a diversion. 

And that’s how it’s been 
used here in recent 
years. 

If the departure of 
Brando—with not another 
word about that Irish 
Passport—helps dispel 
the reverie woven by 
Michael D. and his starry 
chums, something of 
value will have been re- 
trieved from the wreck- 
age of Ballycotton's brief 

rapture. 


————— 
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news of the world 


IRAQ 


Plot about Saddam 


REVELATIONS were 
splashed across the 
papers last month 
about the secret 
plans of Saddam 
Hussein in Iraq. 

But the supposed “plans” 
don’t stand up to scrutiny. 

General Hussein Kamel, 
the head of Iraq’s weapons 
procurement programme. 
defected to Jordan with his 
brother. 

He claims Saddam 
Hussein planned to invade 
Kuwait and Saudi Arabia 
this month. 

But, he says, the attack 
was abandoned because of 
the defections. 

Kamel also told US 
intelligence services that 
Iraq was three months away 
from exploding a nuclear 
weapon when it launched 
the 1990 invasion of 
Kuwait. 

The story. immediately 
leaked to the world’s press, 
is an echo of fanciful CIA 
briefings on defectors at the 
height of the Cold War with 
Russia. 

Now the US government 
is using the defectors’ 
“revelations” to justify 
economic sanctions against 
Iraq and the increased US 
military presence in the 
Middle East. 

There are simple 
questions the press could 
have asked about Kamel’s 
revelations. 


Atom 


Why, for example, did 
the Iraqi leadership not wait 
just three months, until it 
had an atom bania, before 
invading Kuwait? 

It r li KED the US 
would have launched the 
Gulf War if Iraq could 
threaten to tum the Middle 
East, with its massive oil 
reserves, into a radioactive 
wasteland. 

Cut through the 
propaganda and there are 
two horrors in Iraq today. 

The first is the tyranny of 
Saddam Hussein’s regime. 


on 11 August. 


The amnesty saw 3,169 prison- 
ers released — including generals 
who had carried out massacres 
and politicians and businessmen 
found guilty of taking bribes. 

By contrast, Choi ll-bung is serv- 
ing 18 months for translating 


_ The second is the appall- 
ing toll on ordinary Iraqis 
caused by five years of eco- 
nomic blockade. 

Western politicians who 
now denounce the brutality 
of the Iraqi regime were si- 
lent in the 1980s when 
Saddam Hussein launched 
a war against the three mil- 
lion Kurds in Iraq. 

They were silent when 
Iraqi planes used poison gas 
against helpless villages, pre- 
ferring to sell Iraq billions of 
pounds worth of arms. 

These same politicians 
are silent today as ordinary 
Iraqis sink into starvation. 


Chicken 


Iraq was devastated by 
bombing during the Gulf 
War and the sanctions are 
aimed at keeping it that 


way. 

In 1993 the United Na- 
tions wamed of “pre-fam- 
ine” conditions in Iraq. Last 
year the meagre food ration 
was cut in half. 

Now it stands at just one 
kilogram of rice and six 
kilograms of bread a month. 
A chicken can cost a 
month’s wages. 

Malnutrition afflicts half 
the children admitted to 
hospital in the capital, 
Baghdad. Officially, sanc- 
tions are aimed at under- 
mining Saddam Hussein. 
But aid agencies are also 
being hampered in their 
work. 

In 1994, for example, 
UNICEF received $70 mil- 
lion for work in Iraq. This 
year it has been halved. 

And none of the UN’s 
resolutions on Iraq mention 
ending the repression of the 
Iraqi people as a precondi- 
tion for lifting sanctions. 
None try to limit Iraq’s 
stocks of conventional 
weapons. ie 

The US and British gov- 
ernments know the over- 
whelming majority of Ira- 
qis desperately want the 
overthrow of Saddam’s re- 
gime, but Western govem- 
ments also fear revolt inside 


South Korean socialists 
excluded from amnesty 


THE SOUTH Korean govern- 
ment has refused to release 
Choi Il-bung and other social- 
ists from prison despite 
granting a general amnesty 


080. 


Bookmarks books and attending 
a May Day rally. 

Write to 
Kim Young Sam (Blue House, 1 Se- 
jongro Jung-Gu, Seoul, Republic 
of Korea). Postcards are available 
in Korean and English from: Com- 
mittee to Defend South Korean So- 
cialists (PO Box 1648, Dublin 8). 

Write to Choi ll- bung, Prison No 
3288, PO Box 101, Anyang 
Kyungkido, Republic of Korea 430- 


Iraq. 

After the Gulf War a sen- 
ior US diplomat admitted, 
“Our policy is to get rid of 
Saddam Hussein, not his 
regime.” 

The real aim of the West- 
em powers is to keep the 
option of using Iraq as a 
counterweight to Iran. 

That means keeping the 
regime intact, but weak- 
ened. 


rotest to President 


os, GN 7 = l i A f A 
The Welling demonstration—a marvellous show of unity. 
Marchers faced unprovoked assault by riot police (right) 


Jail threat to 14 
anti-nazis 


PEOPLE WHO dem- 
onstrated against 
racism and Nazi vio- 
lence are to be pun- 
ished by the courts. 
They are being 
criminalised for demon- 
strating against the head- 
quarters of the Nazi Brit- 
ish National Party in 
Welling, south east Lon- 
don, nearly two years ago. 
The Welling defend- 
ants’ trial has taken place 
in virtual secrecy, under 
the weight of massive re- 
porting restrictions. 
Now 14 people, many 
with families and chil- 
dren, are facing jail. 
They have been found 
guilty of rioting and could 
get up to ten years in 
prison when sentenced 
next month. 
Their ‘crime’ is to have 
taken part in a fantastic 
show of unity in the face 


of Nazi attempts to divide 
black and white. 

Some 60,000 marched 
on the Welling demon- 
stration. 

They were demanding 
the closure of the head- 
quarters of the BNP and 
an end to its campaign of 
racist terror. 


Murder 


It came after the mur- 
der of three young black 
men within miles of the 
BNP HQ-Rolan Adams, 
Rohit Duggal and 
Stephen Lawrence. 

It was also a month af- 
ter the BNP won its first 
council seat when Derek 
Beackon was elected on 
the Isle of Dogs in east 
London’s Tower Hamlets. 

It was a marvellous 
demonstration, of black 
and white unity, of fami- 
lies with their kids and 


trade unionists with their 
banners. 

There was no violent in- 
tent, just the atmosphere 
of a determined carnival. 

But instead of being al- 
lowed to march peacefully 
the demonstrators were 
charged repeatedly by 
riot and mounted police. 

One teacher told So- 
cialist Worker, at the time, 
‘T ve never been so fright- 
ened. We were squashed 
against a wall. There was 
nowhere to go, and the 
police just charged with 
truncheons.” 

The police truncheoned 
the chief steward of the 
march as she appealed for 
calm. 

The police say it was a 
riot. 

But there was no dam- 
age to people’s houses. No 
looting, just thousands of 
terrified people. 
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des West’s aims 


What is the supposed 
crime of those now facing 
imprisonment? 

They threw bricks. 
They threw bricks at the 
police from a wall that 
collapsed as terrified pro- 
testers tried to flee the 
police charges. 


They were not allowed 
over the wall because riot 
police on the other side 
beat and punched them 
back. 


The video footage 
shows clearly that bricks 
were ONLY thrown when 
the police charged. When 
the police charges 
stopped, no bricks were 
thrown. 

The days that followed 
saw a massive media 
witch hunt against the 
protesters. 


The police were por- 
trayed as victims. But 
only 19 police officers 
were hospitalised. 

And in the hospital 
where they were taken 
there were 40 demonstra- 
tors beaten by truncheons. 


[ee 
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pet weaver who had 
against child labour, 


a 
by ROISIN CRONIN 


THE MURDER last April of Iqhal Masih, 
been a 
brought about renewed inter- 


a child car- 
prominent campaigner 


est in the West in the issue of child labour. 


in India alone there are esti- 
mated to be about 17 million 
children working. In Africa, chil- 
dren make up around 20 per 
cent of the total workforce. 

Children tend to be employed 
in manufacturing industry, often 
in sweatshops, or in services 
such as domestic labour. 

The conditions in which chil- 
dren have to work are appalling 
and they can give rise to serious 
health problems, such as bone 
lesions and postural deformity as 
a result of being doubled up in 
carpet factories and lifting heavy 
weights. 

Often children have to operate 
dangerous machinery. 

Many of the children who work 
are bonded labourers. 

This means that their labour has 
been pledged in return for loans 
from the employer. 

Workers can often remain 
bonded for life as the interest on 
the loan is so high. 

if workers try to escape from 
their employers they are usually 
brought back and kept in cages or 
in chains. 

in many cases this is done with 
the full knowledge and collusion of 
government labour inspectors. 

Human Rights Watch has re- 
ported that in Pakistan workers 
who have protested against ill- 
treatment by their employers have 
faced police narassment and have 
been imprisoned on false charges. 

Children provide their bosses 
with a cheap supply of labour so 
that they can maximise their prof- 
its... 

One factory owner said “Labour 
is cheap in Bangladesh and that 
is how we can compete”. 

Factory owners have strongly 
resisted any attempts to ban child 
labour. 


| 


Protection 


At present what protection there 
is for children is blatantly ignored. 

So how do we end this exploita- 
tion of children? 

Some campaigners have called 
for an international boycott of all 
goods produced by child labour. 

In 1993 a bill introduced into the 
US Senate attempted to ban any 
imports manufactured by children 
under the age of 15. 

Factory owners responded by 
throwing 40,000 children onto the 
streets, plunging children and their 
families into further poverty. 

A boycott as a solution ignores 
the fact that itis poverty that forces 
children into these sweatshops. 

It does nothing to tackle the con- 
difions which give rise to the prob- 
lem of child labour in the first place. 


ighal Masih, murdered by 
ine carpet mafia 


But the focus on boycotting im- 
ports is based on the idea that 
child labour is something unique 
to the Third World. 

In the minds of right-wing politi- 
cians this argument can take ona 
racist form—only ‘backward’ peo- 
ples send their children out to work 
while we in the West are ‘civilised’. 

But child labour is also to be 
found in ‘developed’ countries. 
Spain for example is estimated to 
have 1.5 million children working, 
in particular in the shoe industry. 

in Italy the demand for child la- 
bour has been growing in recent 
years in the leather industry as 
bosses try to cut cosis even fur- 
ther. 


Pressure 


in the US thousands of migrant 
children work in agriculture. 

The reason the problem has 
been more widespread in the Third 
World is because the pressure of 
competition leads employers there 
to impose barbaric conditions. 

Child labour is rooted in capital- 
ism. Indeed one of the most en- 
during images of Britain's indus- 
trial revolution in the 1800s is of 
children toiling in the factories. 

As long as we live under a syS- 
tem that is run in the interests ofa 
minority and dominated by the 
ruthless pursuit of profit, exploita- 
tion will continue. 

Workers’ action can bring an 
end to child labour. 

Higher wages for adult workers 
will undercut the need for children 
to supplement a family’s income. 

in some countries child labour- 
ers have organised themselves 
into groups like the Bonded Labour 
Liberation Front. 

__ By linking with the wider work- 
ing class movement they can 
strengthen their fight. 

It is only when workers run a 
society based on human need that 
we can be sure that abuses like 
child labour will never happen 
again. 


by JENNY WILLIAMS 


EUROPE’s bosses are worri 


living longer than in previous generations. 


They are concerned that 
health care will be much 
than it was previously. 

Right across Europe governm 
to attack the living standards of 

In Britain the Tories have raised 
the retirement age for women 
from 60 to 65 in order to save on 
pension costs. They are attacking 
public sector workers’ pensions. 
Now anyone under the age of 35 
will get half the retirement income 
when they reach 65 that they would 
get today. 

In Italy, the last Berlusconi-led 
government tried to slash state 


| benefits for the elderly as well as 


attempting to change the law which 
gave people the right to retire after 
35 years work (regardless of age). 

A series of strikes and a march 
by over 1.5 million pensioners and 
workers in Rome forced him to re- 
treat and contributed to the fall of 
his government. 

in France the government is also 
talking of raising the retirement age 
and increasing workers’ contri- 
butions to their pension schemes. 

What the bosses are saying is 
that the number of old age pension- 
ers will increase dramatically faster 
inthe years ahead than the number 
of people at work. 

In Ireland, Proinsias de Rossa, 
the Minister for Social Welfare. 


De Rossa: Silent 

increased pensioners’ pay by a pa- 
thetic £1.80 in this year’s budget. 
He has issued dire warnings that the 
number of pensioners will increase 
by 67 per cent by the year 2035. 
The ratio of workers to pensioners 
will fall from 5 to 1 today to 3 to 1 
in 2035. 

Last month accountants Craig 
Gardner Price Waterhouse sug- 
gested “raising taxes to offset any 
shortfall in pension funding, in- 
crease contributions, increase re- 
tirement age, or reduce benefits.” 
Inother words, either we pay more 
in taxes or pensions premiums, or 
we work longer, or we get smaller 
pensions. 

There was not a peep from de 


higher in the 


he cost of ensions and 
i years ahead 


en 
the elderly. 


Rossa about squeezing money out 
of the bosses for our pensions. 


Ticking Over 


Not a word about raising corpo- 
ration tax back to its old level of 
40 per cent and using the money’ 
for pensions for the workers who 
keep those firms ticking over ever} 


ay. 

in reality the whole debate 
about our ageing population 
shows the cruelty of capitalism. In 
t society, longevity 
would be celebrated and the aged 
treated with respect and dignity. 

There is no shortage of wealth 
to insure a good standard of living 
for the elderly and young alike. 

But under capitalism those who 
can no longer make a profit for the 
ruling class are considered a bur- 


any decen 


den on society. 


Living 
ona 


ts and bosses are beginning 


shoestring 


IRISH old age 


pensions are amongst 
the lowest in Europe. 


The maximum non- 


contributory pension is a 
miserly £62.50 per week. 


People who may have 


worked all their lives can 


qualify for a 
contributory pension. 


The maximum they can 


receive is the princely 
sum of £72.80. 

A 1993 survey 
published by the 


National Council for th 
Elderly showed that 441 
per cent of urban single 


pensioners had 


difficulties making ends 


| meet on their income. 


Almost three in four, or 


| 73.8 per cent, lived on 

| less than £100 a week. 

| Having worked and 

| generated wealth 

| throughout their lives 
most workers find 


themselves rewarded by 
having to live their last 


| years on a shoestring. 


ed that workers are 


How to fight: Teachers marched fortariy retire 


Raiding 


OVER 600,000 Irish 
workers are in private 
pension schemes. 
Workers pay a portion of 
their wages (usually 2 to 
5 per cent) into pension 
funds in the hope that 
they can retire to a rea- 
sonable quality of life. 

Many will find their pen- 
sions wholly inadequate. 

For example, a CIE worker 
who is due to retire this year 
could have been paying into 

is pension fund for over 45 
years but will receive a weekly 
pension of just over £40. 


Irish pension fund 
ab over GA Bion: s are valued 


Controlled 


a This vast wealth is controlled 
Bee and banking firms 
phe we it Sy speculate on the 
internatio i 

mie nal financial 
Boas workers have abso- 

ely no control over where their 
money is invested. 

Instead it is used as an enor- 


mous slush fund to lubri 
capitalist system. ubricate the 
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arched for early retirement rights this year. 


ing our funds 


TEL SUMS 


E ome P people don’t 
g Worry about 
ert intheir oid age. 
r Taoisigh and OAPs 
eyes Haughey, Jack 
Char Garret Fitzgerald all 
Lynch al” te pensions of over 
recto per Year. 


E Former ministers pick up a 
state pension of over £30,000 
per year. 

Other bosses who can look 
forward to their retirement in- 
clude: 

E Howard Kilroy of Smurtfit’s, 
retiring at 60 on a pension of 
£330,000 a year. 


E David Dilger of Greencore 
will be getting over £100,000 a 
year when he retires. 

@ Brian Wilson of AIB will get 
a £150,000 a year pension. 

E Matt Russell, the civil serv- 
ant who left his job unceremo- 


niously over his involvement } 


with the Brendan Smyth affair, 
can look forward to a humble 
£34,000 per year, increasing 
by £3,000 per annum. 


AZARDS OF OLD AGE 


THE Ireland, the 
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of heart disease, pneumonia, 
asthma, and strokes brought 
on by the cold. 

Hypothermia, when your 
body temperature falls dan- 
end low, ts another cause 
of death 


Starvation 


All these deaths happen 
because people are paid star- 
vation pensions. 

Fuel is more expensive In 


Essentially, insurance compa- 
nies gamble with workers’ 
money. 


If investments make losses, 
workers’ pensions suffer. 


the North than In parts of Eng- 
land, Wales or Scotland. 

Before the Tories slammed 
VAT on fuel, people would 
have spent 50 per cent or 
£3.50 more per week on fuel 
than the national average. 

With 17.5 per cent VAT 

added on, the average North- 

ern Irish fuel bill will Increase 
by £150 a year. Tory pensions 
and VAT on fue! are a lethal 
combination. 


The people who really benefit 
are the bankers who control the 
vast funds, as well as the heads 
of those firms who receive the 
money as investments in their 
companies. 


èy want to 
bensions 


| 
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Demanding 
a hetter 
deal 


WORKERS are 
beginning to demand a 
better deal in pensions 
and earlier retirement. 

E Over 5,000 manual 
health workers, such as 
hospital porters and catering 
staff, have threatened strike 
action through SIPTU, their 
union. Their pensions are 
lower than those of other 
health workers, even though 
they pay higher contributions. 

W Earlier this year 
thousands of teachers held a 
one-day strike and marched in 
Dublin in their campaign for 
early retirement. 

In recent years, building 
workers have been 
campaigning against C45s, 
the system where they are 
classified as self-employed 
and as such have no social 
insurance or pension rights. 

B One of the Dunnes 
strikers’ demands was for a 
comprehensive pension 
scheme that would cover all 
workers. Most part-time and 
temporary workers are denied 
any access to a company- 
funded pension scheme. 

These examples show 
how workers can organise 
to win the basic right to 
retire with dignity. 

Workers are now 
questioning why they 
should toil throughout their 
lives until they reach 65 
years of age, and then face 
their remaining years on 
paltry pensions. 


GONE 
BUST 


AS COMPANIES go bust, 
workers can lose their 
workplace pension over 
night. In the case of the Irish 
Press, the bosses not only 
stopped payments but the 
Pension schemes might sim- 
ply be wound up without pay- 
ing out. 

Irish Press management 
stopped paying into its work- 
ers’ pension funds in June 
and July. 

The managers of one fund 
containing 470 workers’ 
money are now demanding 
£273,408 from Press owners 
Eamonn de Valera and Vin- 
cent Jennings. 

The second fund seeks 
£550,000, and the Irish Print 
Union, who runs the third 
fund, says it is owed £100,000. 
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what do 


socialists say? 


Revolution: we 
can beat the pigs 


A NEW edition of George Orwell’s 
Animal Farm came out recently. It 
marks the fiftieth anniversary of its 


first publication. 

It tells the story of 
what happens when the 
animals of Manor Farm 
overthrow their cruel 
master, Farmer Jones, 
and take over the farm 
themselves. 

Animal Farm is of 
particular interest to so- 
cialists because it is not 
just a tale about animals 
but a satire based on 
the Russian Revolution. 

Just as in Russia the 
ideals of the workers’ 
revolution for equality 
and freedom gave way 
to the rise of Stalin's dic- 
tatorship and a new rul- 
ing class, so in Orwell's 
novel the animals’ revo- 
lution is corrupted. 

The pigs and their 
leader. Napoleon, end 
up just as bad as the 
humans they replaced. 

Animal Farm has 
been extraordinarily 
popular, running 
through more than 50 
editions, and has been 
a favourite of those who 
set exams in English lit- 
erature. 

There have been two 
reasons for this. First it 
is beautifully written and 
easy to read. 

Second it is generally 

seen as a powerful 
presentation of one of 
the main arguments 
against socialist revolu- 
tion, namely that all 
revolutions lead to tyr- 
anny. 
Whether or not 
Orwell intended this is 
open to debate, but this 
is certainly the usual in- 
terpretation. 

Orwell depicts the 
animals’ revolution as 
going wrong from the 
start. The basic problem 
is that the pigs, who 
play the role of political 
leaders, are much more 
intelligent than the rest 
of the animals. 

From day one the 
pigs take advantage of 
the gullibility and igno- 
rance of the other ani- 
mals to acquire privi- 
leges for themselves. 

At first the privileges 
are small, but they 
steadily increase. At 
the same time Napo- 
leon trains the farm 
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puppies into fighting 
dogs (the KGB). 

He uses them to drive 
out or kill any pigs or 
other animals who chal- 
lenge his rule. 

Before long Napo- 
leon and his cronies 
have moved back into 
Jones's farmhouse, are 
wearing clothes, carry 
whips like Jones did 
and are doing crooked 
deals with the other 
farmers like Jones did. 

Meanwhile the ordi- 
nary animals, above all 
Boxer the shire horse, 
are being worked 
harder and harder for 
less and less. 

Eventually, when 
Boxer's health is broken 
by his labours, Napo- 
leon sells him off to the 
slaughter house. 


Workers 


This, we are told, is 
what would inevitably 
happen if workers today 
ever tried to get rid of 
the ruling class and 
take the running of so- 
ciety into their own 
hands. 

Superiicially it seems 
to fit events in Russia, 
In fact the Animal Form 
argument is fundamen- 
tally flawed. 

it accepts without 
question one of the 
main myths of capitalist 
society, namely that 
class divisions are 
based on inborn differ- 
ences in intelligence. 

It is simply not true 
that the ruling class 
consists of people who 
are inherently superior 
or that the working class 
consists of people who 
are naturally stupid. 

Of course the condi- 
tions of life of working 
people under capitalism 
— exploitation, poverty, 
oppression etc — un- 
dermine their confi- 
dence. But in making a 
revolution workers 
shake off this lack of 
confidence. 

Having gone through 
the process of revolu- 
tion there is no reason 
to suppose that workers 
will be unable to man- 


age their workplaces, 
tun their towns or con- 
trol the state. 

They are even less 
likely to sit back pas- 
sively while a new class 
of “pigs” deprives them 
of all they have gained. 

Yet this is how Orwell 
depicts things in Animal 
Form. 

This also distorts 
what happened in Rus- 
sia. 

The rise of Stalin and 
the bureaucracy did not 
take place because the 
workers who made the 
revolution were too pas- 
sive or stupid to see 
what was happening. 

It occurred because 
the workers of 1917, 
who had reached in- 
credible levels of activ- 
ity and political con- 
sciousness, were 
physically and eco- 
nomically destroyed in 
the terrible civil war of 
the years from 1918 to 
1921. 

This war was im- 
posed on Russia by the 
military intervention of 
all the main capitalist 

owers. li would have 

een prevented if the 
revolution had spread 
to other countries as 
Lenin and Trotsky 
hoped. 

nthe event this shat- 
tering of the working 
class created a power 
vacuum which the 
Stalinist emerged to 
ill. 

There is no reason 
why the Russian expe- 
rience should be re- 
peated today. 

if workers took power 
today they would have 
far greater economic 
resources and political 
power than the Russian 
workers had. 

Moreover, the greater 
international integration 
of capitalism and im- 
proved communica- 
tions would make it 
much easier to spread 
the revolution. 

Stalinism would not 
rise again. 

Animal Farm is still 
worth reading. It has 
good points | have not 
had space to mention. 

But it should be read 
with a critical eye, and 
the way it presents the 
workers as stupid 
should be rejected 
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Superpowers gear up for new arms race 


A WELL publicised su- 
perpower summit in 
December 1989 at 
Malta saw George 
Bush emerge to speak 
of a New World Order in 
which “the 1990’s will 
usher in an unprec- 


edented period of 
world peace and de- 
mocracy.” 


A month later the US invaded 
the tiny country of Panama leav- 
ing 8.000 dead. The following 
year US pilots gloated that they 
“hit the jackpot” as they un- 
leashed an orgy of destruction 
on the Iraqi army. Over 200,000 
retreating Iraqi conscripts were 
killed by a greater explosive 
power than was used in the 
whole of the Second World War. 

The first three years of the 
“new world order” saw 40 mil- 
lion war refugees across the 
world. from Tadjikistan to 
Chechenia, Liberia to Sierra 
Leone. In Bosnia 170.000 peo- 
ple have died since 1992. 

Far from being more peace- 
ful the 1990s is proving to be a 
decade of wars and of a contin- 
ued arms race. According to the 
UN report on human resources 
$815bn was spent on arms in 
1994. Coincidentally that figure 
is equal to the combined income 
of half the world’s population. 

Why does the arms race con- 
tinue? 

It is easy to despair and be- 
lieve that there must be some- 
thing innately warlike about 
human nature. Bitter ethnic ri- 
valry seems to be an inevitable 
part of our history. 

But as one refugee from the 
recent Croatian attack on 
Krajina said on BBC radio, “if 
the leaders could get lost the 
people would make peace in a 
day.” 

It is the small elite at the top 
of society who are the real war- 
mongers and their reason for 
fighting can be summed up in 
one word: “capitalism”. 

Capitalism is a ruthlessly 
competitive system that has al- 
ways been associated with vio- 
lence. Even as factory produc- 
tion established itself in Britain 
and parts of Europe, it was ac- 
companied by war. 


Industry 


The massive advantages the 
capitalist class gained from 
modem industry were used to 
establish empires in order to loot 
the world’s wealth. 

The victory of the capitalist 
class in the English Revolution 
of 1642 was soon followed by 
the conquest of Ireland. Over the 
next two centuries terrible wars 
were fought against the indig- 
enous populations of America, 
Africa the Middle East and Asia. 

Warfare became even more 
horrific this century as the dif- 
ferent empires ran into each 
other. By 1914, 84 per cent of 
the world was a colony of a Eu- 
ropean power or America. 

With the onset of recession 
and economic difficulties, the 
major powers were inevitably 
going to clash with one another 
over who controlled the world’s 
resources, 

At first rival states tried to 
compete using tariff barriers and 
price control. But war is the 
most decisive form of competi- 
tion. 

The pressure to outstrip their 
rivals inevitably led to an arms 
race and, at times of severe cri- 
sis, to a world war. 

Throughout this century the 
stock pile of weapons has grown 
and become more dangerous. 
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The nuclear arms at the disposal 
of Jacques Chirac for example, 
are each a thousand times more 
destructive than the Hiroshima 
bomb. 

Because the world economy 
is very weak, many countries 
are suffering extreme economic 


hardship. As a consequence na- 
tionalist warmongers seem to 
offer answers both to businesses 
on the verge of collapse and a 
population looking for an alter- 
native to their suffering. 

The instability at the centre of 
many “middle sized” econo- 


mies has led to their descent into 
barbarism, 


Collapse 


The collapse of Yugoslavia is 
but the most visible example. 
Brutal wars are also taking place 


in sub-Saharan Africa and the 
Sentien parts of the former 


Inevitably these wars impact 
on the policies of the major 
powers. 

Instability in Iraq led to 
Saddam gambling on the inva- 


Ireland joining arms race 


IT IS becoming more and more 
clear that despite the presence of 
Labour and Democratic Left min- 
isters, the Irish government wants 
to end its position of neutrality. 

A white paper on foreign policy is 
due next month but we can predict 
that it will move Ireland towards mili- 
tary association with Europe’s major 
states. 

During the Gulf War, the Irish gov- 
ernment allowed US aircraft to refuel 
at Shannon. 

Greenpeace advised the govern- 
ment not to put its name to the nu- 
clear non-proliferation treaty renewed 


this year, as the treaty in fact encour- 
aged arms testing before 1996. Dick 
Spring ignored this advice and 
signed. 

_ The Oireachtas Committee on For- 
eign Affairs has passed a resolution 
opening the way for trish participa- 
tion inthe new European super-force, 
the Western European Union (WEU). 


Enjoy 
We are told that this is needed be- 
cause Ireland has to play its part in 
‘keeping the peace’ and that we can- 
not expect to enjoy the ‘benefits’ of 
the European Community without 


sharing in the responsibility of de- 
Tonea: X i 

ut the only people in ireland to 
benefit trom the EU are capitalists like 
Larry Goodman who ripped off the 
beef intervention scheme. At the 
same time the EU pulps 2.5 million 
tons of fruit to keep prices high for 
European workers. 

The market system which Spring and 
De Rossa defend brings starvatlon and 
war to millions around the world. 

Workers in Ireland have nothing to 
gain it ireland joins the WEU. Our in- 
terest lies in uniting with workers in 
other countries who are always the 
losers when their rulers go to war. 


sion of Kuwait, stirring the US 
to lead the way in the Gulf War. 
The US is increasing its involve- 
ment in Bosnia, helping organ- 
ise the recent Croation offen- 
sive. 

The more powerful states are 
casting nervous eyes at the 
growing chaos in the world, and 
at one another. 

There is a clash of business 
interests between them that re- 
mains at the heart of world capi- 
talism. 

The planned French nuclear 
tests arc one result of this new 
arms race, The US, Britain Rus- 
sia and France are trying to de- 
velop “tactical” nuclear mis- 
siles. 

That is, bombs whose effect 
could be limited to the field of a 
battle. This raises the appalling 
prospect of nuclear weapons 
being used in the future. 


Treaties 


This is why the protestations 
of Bill Clinton that he wants a 
world wide ban on nuclear test- 
ing cannot be taken at face 
value. 

Time and again the super- 
powers have signed treaties to 
restrict the arms race. And every 
such treaty has proven itself 
worthless. 

The fact that the Generals in 
the Pentagon want to resume 
nuclear testing is a warning that 
we cannot expect the politicians 
of the major states to hold back 
the arms race. 

There is only one force that 

can put a stop to this madness 
and waste. 
_ Workers the world over are 
increasingly aware of the envi- 
ronmental and human damage 
of the arms race. 

Whether in Australia, China, 
Japan, France or the US, we all 
have an interest in stopping the 
arms race and spending the 
money where it is needed: on 
jobs and welfare. 

Workers have never gained 
from nationalism, and there is 
nothing more inspiring than see- 
ing displays of solidarity be- 
tween workers of different 
countries. 

The protests against the 
French nuclear tests are spread- 
ing worldwide and give a good 
foretaste of what is really 
needed to end war forever: an 
international working class 
movement that takes the wealth 
and power off the small group 
of warmongers and creates @ 
socialist world. 


seas rire buckets 


was the best band 
night Court. 


fiddler from C 
and jibs with 
pee 

idnight Court played 
its first gig at oe 
East Clare, home 
ground to Martin Hayes 
on 20th August. Martin 
is acknowledged to be 
one of the best tradi- 
tional fiddlers in Ireland, 
as is his father P.J. 
Hayes. 

The gig started with 
Martin playing a tradi- 
tional set of jigs and 
reels learnt from his fa- 
ther and grandfather be- 
fore him. 

His fiddling would set 

the most wooden feet 
dancing, the dourest 
face smiling and the 
hardest heart singing. 
_ When P.J. Hayes 
joined him for a few 
tunes, it was nothing 
short of magic. 


Gusto 


Teenagers who had 
come for the rock band 
danced to the traditional 
set with as much gusto 
as if it were M People. 

All this set me to 
thinking about cultural 
nationalism—a phe- 
nomenon which seems 
to have grown on this 
island as the aspirations 
of political nationalism 
have waned. ; 

if we can’t get a uni- 
ted Ireland, they say, let 
us at least have street 
names in Irish and Irish 
speaking schools. 

The lie that the root of 
the Troubles lies in Prot- 
estant and Catholic 
workers having different 
‘cultural identities’ is 
now accepted by politi- 
cians and commenta- 
tors on all sides. 

Each side is accepi 
ing the identity of the 
other, and giving it ‘par- 
ity of esteem’ is seen as 
the way towards a last- 
ing peace. 

Socialists disagree. 
We are against cultural 
nationalism because it 
serves to divide workers 
and to encourage us to 
‘identify’ as Catholics or 
Protestants, rather than 
workers with common 
interests. p 

It emphasises the dif- 
ferences, rather than 
the similarities between 
different sections of the 
working class. 

The reality is that 
Catholic and Protestant 
workers have far more in 
common culturally than 
they have differences. 

We tend to watch the 
same films, the same 
TV programmes, wear 
the same clothes, listen 
to the same bands. 


Breaking 
the cultural 
barriers 


ANYONE WHO thought Moving Hearts 


ever will iove Mid- 
ree Chicago musicians and one traditional 


o. Clare mix traditional Iri 
c rish reel 
jazz, blues, ska, reggae and a 


by GORETTI HORGAN 


The average teenag- 
ers of both religions a 
likely to come up with 
the same list of favour- 
ite bands—Blur, Oasis 
etc. Few, if any, will in- 
clude their local Fife & 
Drum or Pipe Band ! 

Of course socialists 
are opposed to the op- 
pression of any culture 
and defend the right of 
Catholics in the North to 
Irish speaking schools, 
to fly the tricolour etc. 

But what occurred to 
me at the Martin Hayes/ 
Midnight Court concert 
was that not only does 
cultural nationalism un- 
dermine the potential for 
working class unity, it 
doesn’t contribute to the 
protection or develop- 
ment of what's best and 
unique about Irish cul- 
ture. 

I suffered the force- 
feeding of ‘traditional 
culture’ in the South dur- 
ing the 60's and, like 
many of my generation, 
| had grown to hate the 
irish language, music, 
dancing etc. Only bands 
like Planxty and Movin 
Hearts brought me bac 
towards it. 

Martin Hayes and 
Midnight Court went fur- 
ther than Moving 
Hearts. 


Introduced 


They started the 
evening with a straight 
traditional set and intro- 
duced to a whole new 
generation music that 
goes back hundreds of 
years. And the new gen- 
eration loved it. 

This new love for tra- 
ditional fiddle music 
didn't come from any 
form of cultural nation- 
alism, but from the op- 

site. It was precisely 

ecause Martin Hayes 
plugged in (literally) to 
the international music 
scene that young peo- 
ple came to hear him 
and so were introduced 
to the best of traditional 
Irish music. 

Itis in internationalism 
and its rejection of all 
forms of nationalism 
that the hope lies for 
peace on this island and 
all over the world. — 

Itis in internationalism 
also that the hope lies 
for the protection of 
what is best in culture in 
every part of the world. 

Martin Hayes of East 
Clare and Seattle, USA 
knows and shows that. 
Catch him on tour 
around ireland between 
now and mid Septem- 
ber. 


PLAY 


Secrets of 


the family 


PAUL O'BRIEN reviews a new play by Joe O’Connor 


Joe O’Connor’s play Red Roses and 


Petrol at the Tivoli Theatre in Dublin is 
a hard hitting drama on the family. 


It is not about domestic 
violence but it does mir- 
ror Roddy Doyle’s TV 
drama Family in the way 
it shows the impact that a 
distorted home life can 
have on the parents and 


children. 

The story is simple 
enough. 

The family are all home 
for the funeral of their fa- 
ther. In the course of the 
two days a secret from the 


FILM 


past emerges—one that 
they never spoke about 
but which affected them 
all in different ways. 


O'Connor is a very 
powerful storyteller and 
in the process of the 
evening we get into the 
lives and traumas of the 
mother, daughters and 
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Joe O’Connor: powertul story teller 


son. 

But O’Connor also has 
the ability to draw the au- 
dience into the story. 

I doubt if there was any- 


Smoke on the water 


JOHN TIERNEY 
reviews 
Waterworld 


KEVIN COSTNER’s 
latest role is in the 
multi-million pound 
film, Waterworld. 

So far, the film has only 
clawed back less than a half 
of its $225 million produc- 
tion and marketing costs. 

Set in the future when the 
polar ice-caps have melted, 
the few remaining humans 
live on atolls, floating for- 
tresses or ramshackle boats. 

The goodies and baddies 
are clearly defined with 
Denis Hopper performing 
brilliantly as one of the bad 
‘Smokers’. Costner, surprise 
surprise, is our hero. 

Women are portrayed very, 
very badly in the film. They 
are supposed to remain in the 
home—in this case a raft/ 
boat—and be completely 
subservient to Costner. 

The action is good, the spe- 
cial effects fine. The story 
though, is hammy and pre- 
dictable. The audience never 
gets excited which says it all 
about a movie that cost so 
much to make. 

You won’t go to see 
Waterworld twice. 


Denis Hopper hits the hard stuff 


BOOK 


one there for whom some 
old wound was not opened 
and re-examined. 

Red Roses and Petrol is 
old fashioned drama in the 
best sense of the word. 
O'Connor has a great 
comic touch which runs 
through the whole evening. 

He uses comedy in the 
same way that O’Casey did 
to break the tension at the 
point when you feel that 
you cannot take any more. 

The production and set 
are straightforward. 


Tricks 


There are no tricks or pre- 
tensions in the presentation 
as you get in so many mod- 
ern productions where the 
form seems more important 
than the content. 

Pigsback Theatre Com- 
pany lets O'Connor's 
words speak for them- 
selves. 

This is a play worth see- 
ing. It is O'Connor’s first 
play and there is no doubt 
he has a feel for writing for 
the stage. 

There are weaknesses at 
times. The action is too 
static, the second half does 
not sustain the tension and 
drama of the first. 

If you can’t get to the 
Tivoli you can catch up on 
Joe O’Connor by reading 
his book Desperadoes now 
out in paperback, 


Speaking the 
bosses’ language 


FOR MOST people 
getting up on a Mon- 
dey: morning is hate- 
ul. 


Most of us, who are 
lucky enough to have a 
job, do boring, repetitive 
and probably iow paid 


work. 

Wedon’t feel satisfied or 
properly rewarded. As 
Karl Marx would have put 
it, we feel “alienated”, 

This central point is 
never dealt with in the new 
paperback “Ireland in the 
21st Century” sponsored 
by the Irish Congress of 
Trade Unions. 

Instead we get chapters 
such as “A Different Image 
(of work)”, “Knowledge 
Content Expanding” and 
an introduction with Peter 
Casselis talking about hu- 
man values and the knowl- 


Reviewed by 


DAMIEN 


MCLOUGHLIN 


edge society. 

There’s even a section 
on “Competitiveness—a 
New Definition” 

Countries which will 
prosper in the 21st century 
will be actively upgrading 
and redefining the factors 
which can give them com- 
petitive advantage with 
new factors being continu- 
ously identified. 

The banking system is 
also seen as “‘critical.”” 

AH very well, but the 
union officials are not 
speaking the same lan- 
guage as the majority of 
working class people. 


This book is useful 
though for a number of 
reasons, 

It is full of interesting 
facts and statistics about 
pay, birth rates, male/fe- 
male participation in paid 
employment etc. 


Economy 


When dealing with the 
world economy, there is in- 
teresting information on 
trends and trading. 

But while looking at the 
world of work, the author 
never mentions the crisis 
which is in-built within 
capitalism. 

And no matter how 
change is managed, the 
driving force of the system 
is the push for profits, com- 
petitiveness and accumula- 
tion of profits. 

Without an understand- 


ing of these forces the au- 
thor Paddy Walley is writ- 
ing in a glass house which 
will be shattered to pieces 
when the next economic 
crisis comes around. And 
come it will. 

_ Trade unionists who be- 
lieve unions should fight 
back will be infuriated by 
this book. 

But despite the “new re- 
alism” of the union leaders, 
workers are fighting back 
against the system more 
and more, 

They may lack confi- 

dence and organisation to 
fight regardless of their 
union leaders. But it’s the - 
ICTU leadership that lacks 
the bottle to challenge the 
system, even in a book. 
E ireland in the 21st 
Century by Paddy 
Walley, Mercier Press, 
£6.99 
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Workers create all the 
wealth in capitalist 
society. A new society can 
only be constructed when 
they collectively seize 
control of that wealth and 
plan its production and 
distribution. 


FOR REVOLUTION, NOT 
REFORM 

The present system 
cannot be reformed out of 
existence. Parliament 
cannot be used to end the 
system. 

The courts army and 
police are there to defend 
the interests of the 
capitalist class not to run 
society in a neutral 
fashion. 

To destroy capitalism, 
workers need to smash 
the state and create a 
workers’ state based on 
workers’ councils. 


FOR REAL SOCIALISM, 
EAST AND WEST: 

The SWP welcomed the 
break-up of the USSR and 
the end of the East 
European dictatorships. 
These states were not 
socialist but were run by 
a state-capitalist class. 
We are against the 
domination of the globe 
by imperialist powers and 
we oppose their wars. We 
are for the right of all 
nations, East and West, to 
self-determination. 


FOR AN END TO ALL 
OPPRESSION 

We oppose all farms of 
oppression which divide 
and weaken the working 
class. We are for full 
social, economic and 
political equality for 
women. 

We stand for: free 
contraception and free, 
legalised abortion and the 
tight to divorce; the 
complete separation of 
church and state, an end 
to church control over 
schools and hospitals; an 
end to discrimination 
against gays and 
lesbians; an end to 
racism and anti-traveller 
bigotry. 

We argue for working 
class unity in the fight 
against oppression. 


FOR WORKERS’ UNITY IN 
THE NORTH: 

Northern Ireland is a 
sectarian state, propped 
up by the British Army. 
Catholic workers are 
systematically discrimi- 
nated against by the state. 
The division between 
Catholic and Protestant 
workers weakens the 
whole working class. 
Workers’ unity can only 
be won and maintained in 
a fight to smash both the 
Northern and Southern 
states. 

We stand for the immedi- 
ate withdrawal of British 
troops. Violence will only 
end when workers unite 
in the fight for a workers’ 
republic. 


FOR A FIGHTING TRADE 
UNION MOVEMENT: 
Trade unions exist to 
defend workers’ interests. 
But the union leaders’ 
role is to negotiate with 
capitalism - not to end it. 
We support the leaders 
when they fight but 
oppose them when they 
betray workers. We stand 
for independent rank and 
file action. 


FOR A REVOLUTIONARY 
PARTY: 


To win socialism social- 
ists need to organise in a 
revolutionary party. This 
party needs to argue 
against right-wing ideas 
and for overthrowing the 
system. The SWP aims to 
build such a party in 
Ireland. 


news & report 


FIFTY TWO firefight- 
ers in Co. Wexford are 
now fourteen weeks 
on strike. The strike is 
against cuts to the 
tune of £100,000 
which the Co. Council 
are attempting to im- 
plement on the fire 
service. 

These cuts would 
mean a loss in earnings 
of up 30% for the fire- 
fighters and drastic cuts 
in staffing levels. 

The firefighters are a 
part-time ‘retainer’ serv- 
ice group. 

For most of them it is 
their only employment 
and these cuts would 
have drastic conse- 
quences on their living 
conditions. 

Army scabs have been 
used throughout the 
county in an attempt to 
break the strike. 


Agenda 


Funding for this has 
come from the Exchequer 
at a cost of £40,000 each 
week. 

Already the Government 
has spent nearly four times 
as much as the Wexford 
Council was hoping to save 
by forcing through the cuts. 

But the Government 
have a much wider agenda 
than just pushing through 
the cuts in Wexford. 

The retainer firefighter 
service is at stake in many 
other counties throughout 
Ireland. 

As one shop steward told 
Socialist Worker, “If Wex- 
ford is beaten, they think 
that they can beat the whole 
lot of us.” 


This is why the strike in 
Wexford is crucial. 

Firefighters and the en- 
tire service will suffer mas- 
sive attacks from local 


TRAGICALLY SIPTU, 
union which repre- 
sents the firefighters, 
are stalling on holding 
the ballots for strike 
action to spread. 

They have told shop stew- 
ards in Wexford that the 
ballots for further action 
could be in breach of the 
Industrial Relations Act, 
1990. SIPTU’s barristers 
have advised against taking 
the ballots. 

The strikers are frus- 


councils if the strike in 
Wexford is not an all-out 
victory. 

Support for the strikers in 
the local community has 


been fantastic. To: 

Money and solidarity 
messages have been sent to 
the strikers from other fire- 
fighters in Dublin, Belfast, 


s—politics; the U 


Wexford firefighters on strike 


to defend service... 


London and New York. 


But action will be the key 


to winning this dispute. 
Two weeks ago delegates 
from the Retainer Firefight- 


But SIPTU stalls on solidarity ballots 


trated and as one shop stew- one of the yore ase 
ard told Socialist Worker, The support on the pointes ae DaS 4 Mic. 
“SIPTU have the barristers ground for the strike is tre- to look a 


running the strike and not 
us”. 


Action 


All over the country fire- 
fighters are waiting to take 
action to support this strike 
and action is desperately 
needed. 

But the workers will have 
to take the action regardless 
of the law and the barris- 


mendons and the law could 
not hold it back from suc- 


ceeding. 

Dublin firefighters have 
also shown their support. 

A national strike across 
the country could stifle the 
Government and the local 
councils and bring 2 huge 
victory for Wexford. 

Hf necessary the anti-un- 
ion law has to be broken if 
workers are to win. And as 


They had huge pickets of 
hundreds of people outside 
the shops. That's against the 
law but the law did nothing 
to them because they were 
so strong. And they won. 


The Wexford strikers 


should name a day, call the 
action and rally support 
from their colleagues, the 
length and breadth of the 
country. This would show 
the way to win. 


UTA workers meet threat wit 


ABOUT 800 workers 
at the UTA plant in 
Derry stopped work 
on Friday 25th Au- 
gust in response to 
strong arm tactics 
by management. 

The workers were pro- 
voked into this action by the 
personne] manager who 
threatened to sack an entire 
assembly line. 

This macho manager was 
incensed because someone 
on the line had interfered with 
the machinery the previous 
night. 


SWP branch 


BELFAST CENTRAL 
Meets every Wednesday 
at 8pm in Penny Farthing 
Bar, Upper North Street 


BELFAST SOUTH 
Meets every Tuesday at 
8pm in Queens Students 
Union. 

CORK 


Meets every Thursday at 


8pm in the Anchor Inn, 
Georges Quay. 


DERRY 
Meets every Tuesday in 
Badgers Bar at 8pm 


BRAY 


Meets every Thursday at 
8pm Contact national 
address for details. 
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This piece of industrial 
sabotage had in turn been 
provoked by management 
announcing 200 lay-offs. 

The union within the plant 
had accepted the lay-offs 
without a whimper of protest 
and feelings were running 
high among the hundreds of 
temporary workers in UTA 
whose jobs were threatened. 


Called-Out 


Management ‘clocked 
out’ those who had walked 
out and in response, the con- 
venor called out the rest of 
the factory for the day. 


The workers action did not 
stop the lay offs taking place. 

But it did succeed in forc- 
ing management to let the 
union examine the list of 
those being laid off to ensure 
there had been no favouritism 
or victimisation. 

The unions in the factory 
should have insisted on a last- 
in, first-out principle for the 
lay offs. 

But instead they agreed to 
allow management to choose 
those to be laid off and then 
refused to spread the work- 
ers resistance to the attacks. 

Union leaders still refuse to 
call a general meeting to dis- 


cuss the state of representa- 
tion at the plant—despite a 
petition signed by almost 500 
workers. 

As we go to print, workers 
are still pushing for a general 


meeting. 


Strength 


The temporary workers 


who were laid off were told 
by union representatives they 
had no nghts if they hadn't 
worked there for two years. 


Yet as one line worker told 


Socialist Worker, “The only 
job security anyone has 


ers Association represent- 
ing fifteen counties met in 
Wexford to decide on soli- 
darity action for the strike. 
The delegates decided 
that the action should be 
spread and seven other 
counties agreed to ballot 
their members for a full es- 
calation of the strike. 


Refuse 


Talks have taken place 
but the council refuse to 
budge an inch on the cuts 
and are demanding that the 
firefighters agree to binding 
arbitration. 

Socialist Worker spoke to 
a senior representative of 
the Retainer Firefighters 
Association, “All the re- 
tainer firefighters are fully 
behind Wexford. 

“Our delegates over- 
whelming passed a motion 
supporting the strike at re- 
cent general meetings in 
Athlone and in Wexford. 

“We will do whatever it 
takes to see Wexford win.” 


strike 


whether they're employed for 
ten weeks, ten months or ten 
years, is the strength of the 
union organisation on the 
shopfloor.” 


The workforce at UTA 
have shown they can act to- 
gether quickly and in spite of 
Tory anti-union laws in de- 
fence of their rights as work- 
ers. 


Their walk-out on Friday 
25th may not have stopped 
the lay-offs, but it wiil have 
put some manners on a man- 
agement that has grown used 
to treating the workers like 
dirt. 


meetings—all welcome 


DUBLIN 
BLANCHARDSTOWN 
Meets every Tuesday at 
8pm in the Blakestown 
Community Centre, 
Blakestown Way. 


DUBLIN COOLOCK 
Meets every Thursday at 
8pm in the Artane/ 
Beaumont Family 
Recreation Centre, 
Kilmore Rd. 


DUBLIN 
CLONDALKIN 


Contact 8722682 for 
details of meetings 


DUBLIN DRIMNAGH 
Meets every Tuesday at 
8.30pm in the Bentley 
Pub, Drimnagh Road 


DUBLIN FINGLAS 
Meets every Thursday at 
7.30pm in Rosehill 


Community Centre, 
beside Finglas Inn. 
DUBLIN NORTH 
CENTRAL 

Meets every Wednesday 
at 8pm in Conways, 
Parnell St. 

DUBLIN RATHMINES 
Meets every Wednesday 
at 8pm in O'Connells 
Pub, Richmond Street. 
DUBLIN PEARSE ST/ 
RINGSEND 

Meets every Thursday at 
8pm in Trinity Inn, 
Pearse St 

DUBLIN TALLAGHT 
Contact 8722682 for 
details of meetings 
DUN LAOGHAIRE 
Meets every Tuesday at 
8pm in Smyths Pub. 
GALWAY 

Meets every second 
Thursday at 7.30pm in 


There are Socialist Worker members in: 


ENNISKILLEN; COLERAINE; LURGAN; CAVAN; 
DONEGAL; NAAS; LIMERICK; KILKENNY; ` 
DUNDALK; BRAY; ATHLONE; DROGHEDA. 

. MAYNOOTH. 
you would like to get in touch, conta 
national office at (an) 6 2682, PO Box 1644, 
ublin 8 


Currans Hotel, Eyre 
Square—contact national 
address for details. 


NEWRY 


Meets every Wednesday 
at 8pm—contact national 


address for venue. 


WATERFORD 


Meets every Thursday at 
8pm in ATGWU hall, 
Waterford. 


ASE FO 
LISM 


The best 


beginner’s guide 


in ireland to all 
the basic ideas 
of Socialism— 
economics, 
history, 
oppression and 
the class 
struggle. 


of the SWP 


Orker 
Pamphieg 


£2.90 plus 75p pame from Bookmarks, 


P.O. Box 1648 Dublin 8 
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SOCIALIST WORKER PAGE ELEVEN 


ern Ireland Electric- 


ity have voted to reject plans to intro- 


duce new work pat 
despite their unio 


terns and contracts, 
n leaders recommen- 


dation for acceptance. 


NIE want to bring in 
flexible working shifts 
from Sam to 8pm, Mon- 
day to Saturday and ex- 
pect workers to work 
various shifts to make up 
a 37 hour week. The 
bosses are attacking the 
£60 call-out payment for 
Saturdays and overtime. 

_In some places up to 
eight clerical grades are to 
be scrapped and to add in- 
sult to injury the workers 
have been offered a paltry 
compensation of 1.5 per 
cent and 2.98 per cent in a 
profit share scheme. 


Profits 


This offer comes from a 
company that has retumed 
profits of over £90 million. 

Management claim that 
these ‘sacrifices’ must be 
made because NIE had now 
entered the market 
economy and must be com- 
petitive. 

NIE now holds a mo- 
nopoly of the electricity 
market in Northern Ireland. 

Union leaders have held 
two years of ‘secret talks’ 
with management to nego- 
tiate cutting jobs and at- 
tacks on workers rights. 

But with this strong re- 
jection of a lousy deal they 
should be forced to stand by 
their members and fight for 


their jobs and conditions, 

The privatisation of 
Northem Ireland Electricity 
has heralded what is now 
commonplace in privatised 
industries—attacks on the 
workers and their rights for 
Bosses to make higher prof- 
its. 

_ And the Directors con- 
tinue to pay themselves 
even higher salaries. 

But these attacks can be 


NIE: Workers rejec 


WORKERS in North 


contracts 


stopped with a strong 
fightback from the workers. 


Fight Off 


Last year BT operators 
staved off similar attacks by 
management by voting to 
strike. 

Post Office workers this 
year are once again organ- 
ising to fight off plans to 


privatise Royal Mail. 

Workers should organise 
themselves by calling meet- 
ings to force the unions to 
take a strong stand and back 
action against these attacks. 
Strikes by electricity work- 
ers have in the past brought 
the country to a stand- 
still—this would be enough 
to force any greedy boss to 
back down. 


send in your reports telephone: (01) 872 2682, fax: (01) 872 3838 


Telecom: Stop 
the sell-off 


WORKERS in Telecom Eireann face the big- 
gest threat so far to their jobs as the gov- 
ernment seeks a buyer for 35 per cent of 
the semi state company. 


The potential buyers are 
being invited to forge a ‘stra- 
tegic alliance’ with Telecom 
designed to boost its per- 
formance when it is opened 
up to outside competition. 

But already Telecom boss 
Alfie Kane is talking about 
the need to cut thousands of 
jobs in the company. 

Kane insults the workers 


who have built up Telecom 
by claiming that there are 
too many of them and that 
the wage bill will have to be 
reduced. 


Earnings 


He should start with his 
own colossal earnings esti- 
mated at close to £200,000. 

The union leaders in 
Telecom have played a dis- 
gusting role so far. Dave 
Begg of the CWU and John 
O'Dowd of the CPSU have 


years of rhetoric against it. 

Begg’s main concern is 
over which of the five mul- 
tinational bidders will win 
out. The CWU rightly op- 
poses Cable and Wireless 
because of their anti-union 
record—but British 
Telecom are not much bet- 
ter having destroyed thou- 
sands of jobs themselves in 
the past decade. 

As one Telecom worker 
told Socialist Worker: 

“Instead of acting like 
judges at a beauty contest 
our union leaders should be 
leading a fight against this 
sell-off. If we let 35 per cent 
go now it will be only a 
matter of time before the 


Royal Mail attacks conditions 


ROYAL MAIL have pro- 
posed a total restructuring 
of pay and conditions for 
postal workers across 
Northern Ireland. They want 
to replace two grades 
(Postworker and Post- 
worker Higher Grade PHG) 
with a new Unigrade. 

Royal Mail claim the new 
Unigrade will be paid the present 
PHG wages within two years. But 
this ignores inflation for the next 
two years and really amounts to a 
pay cut for both grades. 

Night allowance (NPA) and Sat- 
urday Premiums will cease and be 
replaced by a new shift allowance. 
This system will also mean a pay 
cut. 

Royal Mail want to bring in the 
European Week—work five days 


out of seven (Saturday and Sunday 
will be the same as any other work- 
ing day). 

Proposals for new team working 
will have one worker supervising 
another—Royal Mail will be pay- 
ing less and squeezing more out of 
every worker, 

Team working will make it 
harder to change shifts, hours or 
duty as workers will be treated as 
part of a certain team rather than 
as individual workers 


Protected 


Team working will get rid of par- 
ticular duties that the union has 
protected and improved over the 
years. 

This means that benefits will be 
Jost—work could be forced through 
at a faster rate. 


Belfast postal workers will he 
holding a mass meeting on 10th 
September to consider the offer. So 
far the union has been complacent 
about beating this so-called Em- 
ployee Agenda”. 

They have asked for an end to 
‘rumour mongering’. But as one 
Belfast postal worker told Socialist 
Worker “The unions should have 
started the debate in the job about 
these plans. 

“The union leaders say they are 
totally opposed to this so they 
should lead a fightback from the 
postmen and women." 

Royal Mail has employed many 
part-timers and Associate Grades. 
Most of these have not even been 
asked to join the union. 

Every worker should be re- 
cruited into the union and cam- 
paign for a no vote should take 


accepted the argument for 


Se rae, P company is full riva- 
part privatisation despite Pany yP 


tised.” 


Brickies’ victory 


PICKETS ON a Trinity College building site were 
lifted last week after workers won a three week 
long strike. 


The bullding contractors had sacked five work- 
ers for trade union activity, including the shop 
steward. All five have been reinstated with no vic- 
timisation. 


The workers union BATU has now secured ne- 
gotiations with the CIF (Construction Industry Fed- 
eration) on the Issues affecting sub-contracting. 

The brickies on the site are angry with their con- 
ditions of employment under sub-contracting. 

This is widely practised in Dublin building sites 
and does not offer the same protection and ben- 
efits to workers. 

Construction workers around Dublin should take 
a lead from the brickles and start to organise In 


Teachers face longer hours 


Niamh Breathnach, 
the Minister for Educa- 
tion, wants teachers to 


work more hours. 

She issued a circular 
called Time in School just 
two weeks before the new 
school year begins, and at a 
time when talks are to begin 
on an early retirement deal 
for teachers. s 

The thrust of the circular 
is that there should be much 
tighter controls over schools 
in respect of days off and in 
particular half-days. 

These half-days will no 
longer be treated as a full 
school day. The half-day 


Irish Press: 


Rehire 


IT NOW looks as though 
at least one of the Irish 
Press titles will be 
relaunched. Vincent 
Jennings and Eamonn de 
Valera are talking about re- 
starting the Sunday Press. 

No journalist should ac- 
cept work from these two 
bosses, and the National 
Union of Journalists (NUJ) 
has called on its members 
to boycott them. 

They were happy to 
throw 600 printers, journal- 
ists and clerical staff on the 
scrapheap for months in 
order to whittle down their 
newspapers’ debts. In addi- 
tion they jointly own Trish 
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will now have to be compen- 
sated for, resulting in a 
shorter mid-term break or 
shorter holidays. 

Schools will now have to 
reach a minimum of 28 
teaching hours per week. 


Adding 


This completely ignores 
the hours that teachers put in, 
over and above the teaching 
hours, in preparation time, 
meeting parents, extra-cur- 
ricular activities etc. 

But that is not all. The 
Minister also wants negotia- 
tions on adding an extra six 
days onto the school teach- 


ing year. 

This has come at a time 
when teachers have become 
increasingly frustrated with 
the way they are being 
treated. 

Their frustration was 
shown last term by the way 
they overwhelmingly voted 
for strike action on the issue 
of early retirement. 

The Unions and Principals 
of schools have criticised the 
circular and are opposed to 
it. 

Teachers have shown how 
militant they can be on the 
early retirement issue. They 
need to do the same in rela- 
tion to this circular. 


all the workers 


Press Newspapers with In- 
dependent Newspapers 
Tony O'Reilly who would 
gain even more control over 
the Irish newspaper mar- 


et. 

Now the Press unions 
must prepare to fight for 
the re-hiring of all Press 
workers, no matter what 
management comes In. 

It was not overstaffing 
which ran the Press into the 
ground, it was its cynical, 
manipulative management. 

When all three Press ti- 
tles were appearing, em- 
ploying 600 staff, even their 
competition, the Irish Inde- 
pendent, said that proper 
management could make 


nee 


them viable again without 
any job losses. 

Yet the American consor- 
tium talked about taking 


place across Northern Ireland. 


Organisation: 


Holborow (SIPTU 
Steward, 
Militancy or 
Partnership: 
Eamonn McCann 


Kelly (Chief Shop 
Steward, 


pap p etice 30 people! Waterford Glass) 
This means the NUV W Socialists in the 


IPU and SIPTU must fight 
for guarantees that each 
Irish Press title will re-hire 
the number of people it 
originally employed. 

No worker in print, jour- 
nalism, or distribution 
should handle an Irish Press 
newspaper as long as there 
is no agreement on staffing 
levels. 

Any attempt to publish 
with less workers should be 
met by mass pickets outside 


the new Irish Press offices. 


unions: 

rid Smith 
(Socialist Worker 
Industrial 
Correspondent); 
Laura Duffy 
(INTO Shop 
Steward) 


SESSIONS INCLUDE: 
Rebuilding Union 


Jim Larmour (Belfast 
Trades Council); Marnie 


Saturday 


Shop 


(Derry 


trades Council); Jimmy 
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| Please send me more details and a full programme | 
J of the Socialist Worker Trade Union Conference I 


l Return to Socialist Worker Trade Union Conference, PO Box 1648, Dublin l 
I 8 or Tel: (01) 872 2682 1 


Open to all supporters of the Socialist Worker newspaper 


their unions for decent conditions. 


Socialist Worker Trade 


Union Conference 


Yas Ch Sep Ee Mise ti 
ezemers’ IU 2G. Parnell"Squetre 


Time to make our unions fight... 
Come along and discuss how we 
rebuild solidarity and militancy... 


Why l'm going ... 

“I’m looking forward to this conference... I’m abso- 
lutely fed up with the lack of lead coming from the 
trade union leaders... All trade unionists who want to 


see a fightback should be there.”—John, a painter in 
Dublin Corporation 
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PAGE TWELVE SOCIALIST WORKER 


THE UNIONIST Party is in the 
midst of a leadership crisis. 
Different factions are jockey- 
ing to get to run the party. 

The departure of Molyneux reflects 
the deep worries of the Unionist mid- 
dle class who make up the backbone 
of the party. 

They recognise that the Downing St 
Declaration means that the British es- 
tablishment is pulling away from 
them. 

In any new settlement in Northem 
Ireland, there will be growing compe- 
| tition from the new Catholic middle 

class who want a share of the jobs as 

barristers, professors and managers. 

One wing of Unionism believes 
they can modernise. They want to 
loosen their connection with the Or- 
ange Order and become more present- 
able in the media. 


Streets 


The other wing wants to align more 
closely with Paisley. They are prepared 
to take to the streets to get a better deal 
from any settlement. 

But whichever wing wins, the Union- 
ist Party will remain a completely sec- 
tarian institution. One third of the vot- 
ers in this contest will come directly 
from delegates of the Orange Order. 
Catholics are directly excluded from 
this organisation. 

The furcoat brigade which have 
dominated Unionism has always used 
| the cloak of sectarianism to keep their 


| privileges. 


| In the 1930s, when Protestant and 
| Catholic workers fought back together 
| 


| against unemployment, the Unionist 


| Party leader Craig called on Protestants 
| Erbe be duped by those who had no 


The right wing 
contenders 


THE FOUR contend- 
ers for the Unionist 
leadership are wealthy 
right wing politicians 
who have along record 
of sectarianism. 

E JOHN TAYLOR: Is 
a rich businessman 
with a huge mansion in 
Armagh. He joined the 
far right wing block in 
the European Parlia- 
ment which included 
the French fascist Le 
Pen. He recently 
warned the people of 
the Shankill of the 
‘dangers of immigra- 
tion’. 

He claimed that the 
murder of Catholics by 
Loyalists was “help- 
ful” and “positive”. 


W WILLIAM ROSS: is 
a big farmer from 
County Derry. He is a 
member of a right 
wing group inside the 
Tory Party, the Mon- 
day Club. 

A supporter of capi- 

tal punishment, he is 
not against more unof- 
ficial killings. He justi- 
fied the murder of the 
Sinn Fein activist, 
Thomas Donaghy. 
@ KEN MAGINNIS: 
has been called a lib- 
eral by the media. 
Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the 
truth.This ex B Special 
and UDR Major has 
regularly called for ‘se- 
lective internment’. 


He even denounced 

animal rights pro- 
testors as ‘paid com- 
munist agitators’. 
E MARTIN SMYTH: 
is the Grand Master of 
the Orange Order. He 
accused the people of 
the Lower Ormeau of 
“Nazi Fascism” be- 
cause they protested at 
his parades. 

Smyth has more in 
common with fellow 
Catholic bigots than 
most Protestant work- 
ers. He joined with Joe 
Hendron of the SDLP 
and SPUC to oppose 
the Brook Centre be- 
cause it gave advice on 
contraception to teen- 
agers. 


love for the Union Jack” and asked for 
“Protestants, rich and poor to stand to- 
gether.” 

In 1945, the Unionist Party opposed 
the setting up of the Welfare state. They 
thought it would mean too much tax on 
the rich. 

Today the Unionist Party has helped 
to keep the Tories in power. The Tories 
would never have got VAT on fuel if it 
were not for the votes of some Unionist 
MPs. 

They would never have been able to 


close down the mines in Britain—were 
it not for Unionist votes. 

The Unionist Party is a vicious right 
wing group of Tories. Just like their 
counterparts in Fianna Fail and Fine 
Gael in the South they pretend to pro- 
tect “their tradition” and “their commu- 
nity” so that they can ram through their 
anti-working class policies. 

The splits in the Unionist Party 
should be used to tell every worker that 
it is time to get the Orange and Green 
Tories off our backs. 
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MORE THAN a year ago, 
Gerry Adams claimed thatthe 
Protestant community 
needed a ‘De Klerk’ to nego- 
tiate a compromise with 
Catholics. Today it is a call 
that has found a stronger 
echo in the media. 

De Klerk was a pro-apartheid 
politician who financed the death 
squads in order to break the ANC. 
He failed because the militancy of 
black workers became a threat to 
his system 

De Klerk did a deal with the 
ANC only because he recognised 
that South African capitalism and 
some white privilege could be pre- 
served under an ANC-National 
Party government. 

His compromises had nothing to 
do with ‘statesmanship”. 

There is no comparison between 


is a De Klerk needed? 


Protestant workers and whites in 
South Africa. No Protestant 
worker, for example, has ever 
hired a Catholic maid to look af- 
ter their swimming pool. 


Interests 


But Adams still treats Protestant 
workers as a privileged caste. This 
is why he believes they need a lib- 
eral Tory to represent them. 

It is nonsense. The fur coat bri- 
gade of Unionism has always op- 
posed the real interests of Protes- 
tant workers. 

It has used sectarianism as a 
way to protect its wealth and privi- 
lege. 

_ What Protestant workers need 
is nota de Klerk—but a network 
of fighting socialists who put class 
interest before communal identity. 


